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Tue First Votume of the Ohio Cultivator, neatly bound, (stiteh- | 





ed and trimmed) in printed covers, can be had for 75 cents. It can | 
be sent by mail as a pamphiet, costing 2] cents postage. Persons | 
sending $1, will receive the volume postage paid, | 


Premiums.---Persons who were entitled to, and expec- 
ted premiums, according to our proposals, and have not } 
received them, will please inform us thereof whenever 
opportunity occurs, and say whether they desire the vol. 
of Genesee Farmer, or 6 papers of flower seeds. The lat- 
ter will be sent immediately, and the former as soon as a 
box can reach us from Cleveland by canal. 


Our Mopesty!-Some hypercritical reader of our paper, 
accuses us, through the Springfield Republic, of a lack of 
editorial modesty, because we sometimes insert in our 
columns, commendatory notices of our paper and urge 
our friends to extend its circulation as a means of bene- 
fiting their neighbors, &c. Now, in the first place, we 
humbly beg leave to intimate to our cynical friend, that 
we think we understand the management of our own 
business a little better than he does. Asa relief, however, 
to his very acute sensibilities, we advise him hereafter to 
remember that an editor is different from an author, and 
he need not consider our fulsome squibs as having any 
reference at all to the small portions of our paper which 
are editorial, but to the large amount of useful and en- 
tertaining matter that is furnished for each number, by 
our numerous correspondents, of whom we claim a right 
to feel proud. 

We heartily thank our sage Monitor for conceding to 
us ‘considerable cleverness,’ and for assuring us that ‘the 
plain farmers are not easily gulled,’ (a fact that we never 
doubted} and ‘that they will appreciate and reward his 
four] services as dilligence and talent may be evinced.’ 

n proof of this last proposition, we need only mention 
the fact, that the success of our publication thus far has 
greatly exceeded that of any other work of the kind that 

as ever been started west (or south) of the Empire 
State. 

But ‘the unkindest cut of all’ on the part of our sapient 
critic, is, contrasting our paper, as he does, with the West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener, and referring us to its editor, 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher, for an example of editorial tal- 
ent and propriety. We willingly concede to that paper 
all that is claimed in its favor, but we insist that it is alto- 
gether unreasonable and unkind for any person to expect 
us to display such talent and dignity as one, who, besides 
having the advantage of being college learned, has a rever- 
end prefix to his name, and mayr bly be supp 
to have received no small share of genius and talent as a 
paternal inheritance from a doctor of divinity highly dis- 
tinguished for these gifts. But we, unfortunately, can 
claim no higher paternity than a farmer and gardener, 
and from the age of 12 years to that of 22, we were ac- 
tively employed in the field or the garden, with the ex- 
ception of the winter months in whieh we were engaged 
in the ‘pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.’ 

We trust, therefore, that our readers will regard our 
failings with indulgence, and not expect from us impossi- 
bilities; at the same time we assure them we shall use 
our best endeavors to make our paper useful and inter- 
esting, and although it may not in all respects equal the 
one that has been alluded to, we will wager our best hat 
that it will continue to have at least twice as many sub- 
scribers, and accomplish a greater amount of good in stim- 
ulating the ‘plain farmers’ to make efforts for their im- 
provement, and in promoting the productive interests of 
the country. So much for our xopesty!—Ep. O. Curr. 
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Mr. Batexam:—I have occupied some leisure 
hours in devising and drawing the above plan of 
an improved fence, to be erected in situations 
where timber is scarce, but where saw mills are 
convenient; or in any place where it is desirable 
to have a fence in advance of the old fashioned 
Virginia worm fence. 

The above fence consists of the following ma- 


terials: in each pannel of 12 feet in length, there 
are 





2 posts 54 ft. long, 5 by 2in. 9 ft. 2in. 
2 braces 74 ‘* 3 by3 and 3 by 1, 76S 
8 rails 12 “© 12in. by 1} inck, a4 6% 
1 board 54 “6 “ 4, -@ Q2*g 

Total, 44 sq. ft. 


The fence in constructed as follows: 

Eight holes are bored through each post, 1} 
inch diameter; the lower hole is 3 inches from the | 
bottom of the post, and the upper one 6 inches | 
below the top; making the fence 5 feet high. The | 
intermediate holes are placed at such distances | 
apart respectively as will give the proper spaces 
between the rails. The endsof the rails are then | 
made round to fit these holes. Holes are then | 
made through the inch board above specified, 
corresponding to the holes in the posts; these 
holes are made square the same size of the rails, 
with the corners vertically and horizontally. The | 
rails are put through these mortices, and the board 
is placed at the middle of the rails; the posts are | 
next put on to each end of the rails, and secured | 
by nails driven from the edge of the posts through | 
the tenons. A pin hole one and a quarter inch 
diameter is bored through the top of each post | 
(through the flat way) three inches below the top. 
The fence is now ready to be put up. Two pan- | 
nels are placed in an upright position, forming a 
straight line, leaving a space of four inches be- | 
tween the posts. The braces are next set in the 
ground six inches deep, and at the distance of | 
two feet from the foot of the post on each side of | 
the fence; the upper part of the braces are to) 
cross each other between the pannels near the | 
top, where the pin holes were bored. When the | 
braces are brought into their proper position, the | 
place for the pin holes must be marked, and holes 
bored through each to correspond with the pin | 
holes in the top of the posts. A pin driven) 
through the two posts, and both braces, will se- 
cure the pannels at that point. Stones or blocks 
of wood are to be placed in the ground under the | 
foot of each post, to prevent the posts from stand- 
ing on the ground. The pannels should be 
pinned together near the bottom, by a three quar- 
ter inch pin. And as a further security against | 
being moved by animals, short stakes may be driv- | 
en into the ground, on each side of the fence | 


The cost of the above fence may be estimated | 
as follows, which will vary of course in propor- 
tion to the scarcity or abundance of timber, and | 
the convenience or otherwise of saw mills, in any | 
given locality: 


PLAN OF AN IMPROVED PORTABLE FENCE. 


— — 
= = > =_ 





For one pannel of 12 feet length: 
Lumber, sawing and delivery of 44 feet, 


@ $1,25, _ é . - - $0,75 
Mahing and putting up, per pannel, - 17 
The cost of a pannel 12 feet long, is 80,75 


which is at the rate of (99 cents, or say) ore dol- 
lar per rod. 

The advantages of this fence over the common 
board fence consists in its greater cheapness and 
durability, and the ease and expedition with 
which it may be removed. Another great 
advantage is, that this fence may be con- 
structed in a shop or within doors; so that farmers 


| may occupy the leisure of winter in making their 


fences; and after the fence is made it can be put 
up in a very short time inthespring. If itis de- 
sired to passa team through the fence, it can 
be done without the least injury to the fence.— 
By taking two pins partly out, a pannel may be 
removed and replaced, with greater facility than 
a passage can be made through a pair of bars.— 
If itis desired to pass sheep or hogs from one field 
to another, and exclude cattle or horses from pass- 
ing, a pannel may be raised up to the proper 
height by turning on the pins as on a hinge, and 
a simple prop under it will support it. Riders 
may be placed on thestakes when it is necessa- 
ry to make the fence higher. The stakes are 
made long, so that when the lower ends decay, 


| they may be cut off and reset by boring new holes 


nearer the top. 

It may at no distant period become a profitable 
business for persons owning saw mills on the ca- 
nals, to keep on hand, ready made fences, which 


| can be shipped to order to any part of the coun- 


try, along the public works, where lumber and 
mills may not be convenient. 
Of course, this fence cannot compete with the 


, common worm fence, where rail timber is con- 


venient and abundant; as the first cost of a worm 
fence is only about one fourth the above. But it 
is questionable, whether, in a period of twenty 
years—estimating the convenience, durability 
and elegance of this improved fence, against the 
constant repairs, the inconvenience and clumsi- 
ness of the worm fence; this fence will not be 
found the cheapest. 
D. LarHam. 
Mount Tabor, O., Feb., 1846. 


On Raising Cabbages. 
As practiced in Old Virginia. 


Mr. Batexam:—lf you will allow mea place in 
your paper, I will give you the results of my ex- 
perience and observation in raising this great lux- 
ury of the family—caBBaGeE. 

My grand-parents and parents were old Vir- 
ginians; and it is well known that an old Virgin- 
ian thinks it a great privation not to have a head 
of cabbage with his boiled ham or shoulder of ba- 
con for dinner. 

The cabbage crop is nota very certain one in 
this country; but the mode of culture practiced by 
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my father. and myself thus far, I think is undoubt-| clover as for wheat. The principal reason why lin the fall. They are good grass lands, subject, 


edly the safest and best. 


Our plan is this; from | clover is more valuable than any other crop as a | however to the inroads of wild grasses and moss. 


the Ist to the 10th of May, we level and pulver- preparation for wheat, is, because it absorbs and If | may be permitted to judge, without a trial by 


ize our ground with a hoe after plowing or spa- | 
ding. We then make small hills about 3 inches | 
high, 18 inches in diameter, and 28 or 30 inches | 
apart from centre tocentre. In each hill we scat-| 
ter avout 10 to20 seeds and cover three-fourths | 
of aninch or an inch with fineearth. After they 

grow 10 the heightof about two inches, we draw 
out ail but three plants; and in case a hill should | 
fail to grow, we take a knife and run under an | 
isolated plant, raise it with its roots surrounded 
by its mother earth, and transplant the whole in | 
the missing hill; thus never disturbing its early | 
and tender growth. After the plants grow to| 
eix, eight and ten leaves, we conclude all out of | 


| 


the surplus plants, (leaving only one in the hill) 
for table use during summer, or feed them to the | 
stock. | 

{ do not now remember that a crop ever failed 
withus entirely; at any rate ours were invariably | 
much superior to our neighbors who sowed the | 
seeds in beds and transplanted in the garden in 
the usual way. 

My conclusions why this plan succeeds better 
are these; when the plant is drawn from the bed 
and transplanted into a different piece of ground, 


elaborates from the earth and the air precisely the | 
kind of materials that are required by the wheat | 
plant; and hence when buried and decomposed 
it forms the most suitable food for the growing 
wheat.—Ep O. Cutt. 


Madison Township Farmers’ Club. | 
LICKING COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprror:—For the purpose of raising the 
standard of Agriculture, and increasing the quan- 
tity, and improving the quality of our agricultu- 
ra! products and farm stock, a few of us, farmers 
of Madison tp., in Licking county, met on the 21st 


, : b i t! we} inst., and formed ourselves into an association to 
‘ . tr re ar z° ys 2 “4 
danger irom bugs and worms; we then remove | 1. known as the Madison Farmers’ Club, by adopt- 


|ing a constitution similar to the one published in| 


the Cultivator of the 15th ult., and electing the 


‘following persons officers of the society, viz: 
| Judge William O’ Bannon (one of the best practi- 


cal farmers and graziers in this part of the State) 
President; Andrew Taylor, Vice President Mathi- 
as Kliver, Treasurer; David Smith, Recording 
Secretary, and Benj. S. Wheeler, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Hoping that our agricultural brethren generally | 
will before long, go and do likewise, and that 





the soil is ioreign, and as with a human being in 
astrange and different climate, it must become | 
acclimated, or adapt itself to the new and strange | 
soil; besides the time of taking new root, while | 
doing which it loses its vigor of youth and fails | 
ever toreach its wonted size. 


The remarkably good season the past year, af- | 


ter the backward spring, brought my cabbages to | 
very great maturity, and in fact premature; be- | 
cause after they had formed large and well, be- | 
fore pulling time they took a second growth, burst 
through the centre of the heads, shooting up 
some one or two feet above the head, which des- 
troyed most of my crop; this was from too early 
planting, (2Ist April,) and the extraordinary sea- 
son. Seed thus planted, need not be so early by 
two weeks. 
Respectfully yours, 
Columbus, March, 1846. 


M****** | 


On Sowing Clover Seed. 
ADVANTAGE OF HARROWING THE SEED IN. 

Mr. Batenam: As information is desired on the 

subject of sowing clover seed, permit me to state 
the result of a small experiment made the past 
year. 
" Wishing to seed a piece of ground with clover, 
and knowing no better method, [ prepared and 
sowed it with oats, and after harrowing it one 
way, sowed the clover seed; but not having seed 
enough to go over the whole field, I put on what 
Thad, and harrowed itin. A short time after- 
wards | sowed the remainder of the field, and 
left it without harrowing. The result was, that 
where the seed was harrowed in, the clover took 
well and appeared to suffer but little from the 
drought, but where not harrowed, it was almost 
an entire failure; being evidently killed by the 
dry weather. 

It should be mentioned that my land is what is 
here called ‘oak openings;’ a light sandy soil, not 
naturally very fertile. I would also observe that 
plaster was applied to the field immediately after 
sowing the clover seed; as I am inclined to think 
that plaster assists its germinating, though I am 
not sure in regard to this. 

Respectfully, &c., E. G. 

Milan, Erie co.,O., March, 1846. 

P.S. I wish to inquire whether plowing un- 
der a crop of clover when in blossom contributes 
the requisite elements or properties to the soil 
for acrop of wheat! Would it te as good as a 
dressing of lime! E. G. 


Reply.—In most cases, if not all, it will be 
found that on soils that have sufficient strength 
to produce a good crop of clover, the immediale 
benefit from the turning in of the clover will be 
greater than from an application of lime. Buton 
lands that have been exhausted, or naturally de- 
ficient of lime, a dressing of this material will be 
found necessary as well for the production of good 


from time to time we may report progress to each 
other through the medium of the Ohio Cultivator, 
we send you the above summary of the proceed- 


ings for publication. 


By order of the society. 
B. S. WHeEever, Cor. Sec’y. 
February 20, 1846. 





| Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
in Clermont County, Ohio. 


M. B. Batenam, Esq., Sir:—The spirit of im- 
provement abroad among the farmers has reached 
a portion of Clermont county. Some weeks since, | 
a few farmers and mechanics formed an Agricul-| 
tural and Horticultural Society, which, if we} 
shall succeed in conducting with the proper spirit | 
and energy, will doubtless prove of invaluable | 
service to the interests concerned. 

I trust we have commenced at the right point, | 
| that of Agricultural Chemistry, with a view of! 
‘reducing what science suggests to practice.— | 
Here a vast field opens for interesting labor and | 
research. How many will labor in it until the 
golden harvest, remains to be seen; but I trust that | 
in ashort time the laborers will not be few. 

We have just resolved to invite Dr. John Lock, | 
of Cincinnati, to deliver us an address before the | 
society. If he shall consent to favor us with an | 
address, none who know him and have a proper | 
knowledge of his profound scientific attainments, | 
which his mind has rendered eminently practical, | 
need be assured that his address will be just such | 
as an infant society like ours needs. | 

Although we are in one of the best grain and | 
wheat growing districts of the world (the blue | 
limestone formation) yet I have no doubt that sci- | 
ence is capable of doing much in improving the | 
soil and mode of culture. A slight and imperfect | 
ewrom may not be amiss here: The lime rock | 
ies in regular strata of very slight dip, varying in| 
thickness from one to twenty inches, interstrati- | 
fied with a yellow unctious clay, highly impregna- 
ted with lime, which may be termed a mar! ; oc- 
casionally a stratum of blue marlis found between 
the strata of rock. Itis supposed that this ‘blue 
limestone formation, is about 1000 feet in thick- 
ness, found alike on the highest hills and lowest 
valleys. When so large a mass of calearious mat- 
ter exists, and where nature and time have duly 
mixed it with a due proportion of vegetable mat- 
ter, as in our river and creek bottoms, and even | 
on the declivities of the hills, we have the richest | 
soils in the world, if we except the deltas of the | 
Nile and the Mississippi. Yet, we have uplands, 








in water. 


red oak, beech, hickory, &c. 
blue marl are trom 6 to 20 feet below the surface. 











are too wet in the spring, and too dry and hard 


/used on our flat land? 


‘Aus’ composed of a white clay, cold, tenacious, | 
and almost impervious to, and but slightly soluble | 


These lands are illy suited for plow lands; they | March 15 


analysis, | should say that those lands are defi- 
cient in lime and other of the mineral salts neces- 
sary to make them grain farms. 

Now permit me, a mechanic, (on whom has de- 
volved the presidency of our society,) to enquire 
of you, of your numerous scientific correspon- 
dents,and of the practical farmers of the west, 
what is wanting in our husbandry. What min- 


eral and vegetable manures should be used on our 


‘hil? and what on our ‘flat’? lands? 
tion of crops! 


What rota- 
Should not the subsoil plow be 
The better uplands were 
once good wheat lands, and a tolerably sure crop 
of 16 to 25 bushels per acre, now we have uncer- 
tain crops, troubled with rust, blight, &c., and a 
yield of 6 to 10, 12 and 15 bushels. What is to 
be done? I have my own remedies, but being a 
mechanic, dare not obtrude my theories upon far- 
mers too strongly; I prefer they should hear from 


those of whom I have inquired above. 


We propose procuring a respectable library for 
the society. Please give us a catalogue of such 
works as will constitute a good farmers library. 

Your friend, 
James Fereuson. 
New Richmond, Clermont co., March, 1846. 


*,* Weare much pleased with the spirit of the forego- 
ing letter. If the members of the Society are at all like 
their president, it will certainly goahead. We will give a 
= of books suitable for afarmer’s library, in our next.--- 

D. 


Defiance Farmers’ Club. 


A meeting of a number of the Farmers of Defiance 
township, Defiance county, was held at the House of H. 
R. Major, in Brunersburg, on the 28th day of Feb., 1846. 

The meeting was organized by calling Perrin Fay, to 
the Chair, and appointing W. D. Haymaxer, Secretary. 

The committee appointed to draft a constitution for 
a Township Agricultural Society, reported the following, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

[The constitution, which we omit here, is very slightly 
altered from that published in our paper of Jan. 15.-Ed.] 

The members proceeded to elect permanent officers of 
the Society, for the ensuing year; whenapen,the follow- 
ing persons were duly elected, viz: 

Perrin Fay, President; 

Ww. Travis, V. President; 

Joun Travis, TREASURER; 

W. D. Haymaxer, Corrresponding Secretary. 

Lyman Lanepon, Recording Secretary. 

The Society proceeded to determine the places of hold- 
ing the monthly meetings for the ensuing year, which 
resulted as follows, to wit: 

At the residence of Lyman Langdon, on the last Sat- 
urday in March; at the residence of Perrin Fay, in April; 
at the residence of Mr. Travis, in May; at Brice Hilton’s 
residence in June; at Mr. Lyman’s, in July; at John 
Travis’ in August; and at the residence of W. b. Hayma- 
ker, in September. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be sign- 
ed by the officers, and published in the Defiance Demo- 
crat, and Ohio Cultivator. 

PERRIN FAY, Chairman. 

W.D Haymaker, Secretary. 


Highland County Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Highland 
County Agricultural Society, held in Hillsborough, 
March 11th, 1846, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That committees be appointed in each town- 
ship in the county, to obtain members to the society, re- 
ceive and pay over to the treasurer, membership fees, and 
that they c requested to report to the Board of Mana- 
gers at their next meeting. [Gentlemen were according- 
ly appointed. ] 

It was also, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the above named 
committees the April election day as a suitable opportu- 
nity for meeting with the farmers of their respective town- 
ships, and soliciting their co-operation. 

Adjourned, to meet at the Court House in wey 
on Saturday the 16th of May next, at one o’clock, P. 

Samuet Linn, Jr. Secretary. 





Officers of Agricultural Societies are particulary reques- 
ted to inform us of the organization and proceedings of 
such associations, either by letter, or by sending newspa- 


The timber on this land, is white, black, and | pers with published notices marked. 1s Newspapers ad- 
The limestone and | 4tessed to publishers go free of postage. 


Eratum.—In the article on pruning fruit trees, 
t, p. 39, line 21 from bottom, for ‘ crop 
bearing’ read cross bearing. 
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Letter from Dr. Fitch---respecting 
the Wheat Fly. 


(See O. Cultivator, No. 3, p. 17.) 


M. B. Batenam, Esa.—Sir: In the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture for April last, the first of a series of arti- 
cles appeared from my pen, in which it was announced to 
be the writer’s intention,tolgive as full and accurate a his- | 
tory of the several American insects of the genus 
cecilomyjia as his investigations and means of information 
would enable him to do. After an introductory sketch of 
the habits of several of the foreign species, an account of 
the willow gall-fly of this country (c. salicis) was given. 
In the October number of the Journal, the second arti- | 
cle of this series was published, on ‘the wheat fly and_ 
some species allied to it’ in their colors, size and form. — | 
From the type as thus set up, a number of copies of this | 
paper were taken, which, stitched together in pamphlet 
form, I have presented to my friends and others whom I 
thought would be interested in its perusal. The third ar- | 
ticle, upon the Hessian fly is now in the course of pre- 
paration, and will appear as soon as completed. I think 
this statement will sufficiently explain why no account of 
this last named species is givenin the pamphlet which I 
forwarded to you. 

The c. destructor of Say, is familiarly called ‘the fly,’ | 
in all parts of the United States, whenever any other. 
word is prefixed to this it is always the word ‘Hessian’ that | 
is employed, and ‘Hessian fly’ is the name by which this | 
insect is universally known, and definitely distinguished, 
both at home and abroad. Since receiving your paper of 
the Ist inst., I have carefully examined the reports of the 
Patent Office, for the past three years, (containing noti- 
ces of the wheat crops and their diseases in all parts of 
the United States, generally quoted in the very words 
used by the inhabitants of the several districts) and also 
Harris’ Report, Gaylord’s Treatise, and the recent vol- 
umes of the Albany Cultivator, and have not found a sin- 
gle instance in which the c. destructor is called the ‘wheat 
fly,’ the name which you say the farmers in Western New 
York, Ohio, &c., give it. 

Of the insect which I deseribe, you state that ‘in the 
principal agricultural papers of this country, it has been 
termed the WHEAT worm, to distinguish it from the be- 
fore named species.’ Now, in the Albany Cultivator, 
(the only agricultural paper of which I have an unbroken 
series at hand) for the last five years I find the several 
names of ‘wheat midge,’ ‘weevil,’ ‘fly,’ ‘worm,’ ‘wheat 
worm,’ ‘grain worm’ and ‘worm in the head’ all given to 
it, the first and the last of these names being most fre- | 
quently used in the editorials. In Dr. Harris’ Report, it | 
is nowhere termed ‘wheat worm,’ that very name being 
used by him to designate one or two other worms very 
different from this. Mr. Gaylord calls it the ‘grain worm,’ 
apparently to distinguish it from another insect to which | 
he gives the name of ‘wheat worm.’ It is called the! 
‘grain worm’ by Mr. Thomas also, in his essay upon the | 
diseases of wheat. I think it is manifest therefore, that 
there has been nothing like a concurrence among writers 
in adopting the name which you apply to it. might 
have followed Koller and Curtis, and called this insect the | 
wheat-midge. But that is a name never used in common 
conversation in this country. And does not the name_ 
midge in strictness belong only to those minute insects | 
which wound the skin of man and other animals? | 

In those districts of this country where it prevails, the | 
e. tritici of Kirby is familiarly called ‘the fly,’ ‘the 
weevil’ and ‘the insect.’ No one will maintain that the 
two last of these names are appropriate. The Penny 
Cyclopedia (article Cesidomyia) defines it to be ‘an insect | 
commonly known by the name of the wheat fly.’ Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, applies to it the same name. | 
In the Magazine of Natural History, Mr. Gorrie’s article 
is headed, ‘On the Wheat Fly,’ and Mr. Shirreff’s is enti- | 
tled ‘Some account of the wheat fly,’ ‘wheat fly’ is the | 
only name given to it crept. cod Dr. Harris’ Report, and | 
were it necessary, several other authorities might be cited | 
for the same appellation. It is moreover @ direct transla- | 
tion of the scientific name; and it is universally admitted | 
that it is very desirable to have the common names of | 
Natural History coincide with the technical names in all | 
cases where it is practicable. 

Much more might be said u 
allow of it. I trust however that enough has been ad- | 
duced to at least justify me in adopting the name for this | 
insect which I have employed, and to show that it is | 
doubtful whether any other designation could have been | 
used, but what would have been open to more valid ob- | 
jections. Yours respectfully, 


Asa Fircn. 
Salem, N. Y., Feb. 1846. | 


Remarks.—In our review of Dr. Fitch's ‘Essay on the | 
Wheat Fly and some species allied to it,’ to which the | 
foregoing is a reply, we did not particularly complain of | 
his use of the term wheat fly, but of his omitting to de- 
scribe, or even mention the FLY most commonly known 
and the most injurious to farmers in the wheat districts of | 
this country, notwithstanding it is of the same genus as 
the species that are described, and the essay appeared so_ 


evidently designed as a description of all the species of 


the Essay on | 


| 


n these points, did space | 


} 


the genus cecidomyia that are injurious to the wheat 
crop. Had there been the least intimation appended to 
the essay, of an intention to describe the other and more 
destructive species, (c. destructor or Hessian fly) at a sub- 
sequent time, as is now for the first time announced, we 
should have found no fault whatever, but have commen- 
ded the essay as a valuable contribution to science and to 
agriculture, as it really is—Ep. O. Cur. 


Substance of the Remarks of “Mr. Perkins, 
In the Senate, on the engrossment of the Bill for 
the Encouragement of Agriculture. 


Mr. Perkins said, shorn as this bill is of much of its 
power to do good, he was extremely anxious, on account 
of the good it was yet enabled to accomplish, that it 
should pass the Senate, and become a law. Though leg- 
islation, all tending to the benefit of the whole, produced 
to the agriculturist, as a portion of that whole, a com- 
mon benefit, yet while we have legislated directly for 
every other class of the people, the farmers have been left, 
he said, to pick up such collateral benefit as might fall to 
them from the common prosperity. Itis true, he said, if 
he was to speak for them as a class, he would be com- 
pelled to admit, that they have no reason to complain on 
that score, for their numbers enabled them to send repre- 
sentatives, who would look to their interests, and besides 
it is well known that last session the farmers ia the Leg- 
islature defeated the bill designed for their especial bene- 
fit. But in the promotion of agriculture, the whole peo- 
ple were deeply interested. Disguise it as we will, it is in 
truth the basis of taxation. It is the great source of pub- 
lic wealth—our main resource for the payment of the in- 
terest, and finally the principal of our State debt.~He 
trembled at the apprehension of a succession of short 
crops. When the thought of our great debt burthened 
and distressed him, he turned with satisfaction to this 
boundless treasury of the State. With a territory of 
39,000 square miles, almost all susceptible of cultivation, 
on which nature has bestowed, with a generous hand, 
high qualities of production, he could not doubt the ca- 


| pacity of the State, with an intelligent and agricultural 


community, directed by science, aided also by the other 
classes, to meet all the demands of the treasury. 

If any doubt the ability of enlightened, well directed 
efforts to improve and advance the interests of agricul- 
ture, he had only toask them to examine with him some 
facts drawn from the statistics of the last national census, 
showing the value of production in any of the eastern 
States, as compared with Ohio. He would take Connec- 
ticut for the illustration. That small State has 4,770 
square miles of territory, and Ohio 39,000. Ohio, then, 
is more than eight times as large as Connecticut. The 
agricultural products of Connecticut, as shown by the 
census was $11,371,776. Ohio, if equally cultivated, 
should have had $90,974,208, while in fact we had but 
$37,802,001. But Ohio has much land uncultivated.— 
But another rule must be adopted. The population of 
Connecticut was 309,978; that of Ohio was 1,519,467.— 
Now if of that population an equal comparative number 
was engaged in agriculture in both States, then the agri- 
cultural products of Ohio should have been of the value 
of $55,604,781, but as he had shown it was but $37,802,- 


The number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits 
in Connecticut was 56,955; in Ohio 272,576—about five 
times as many in Ohio asin Connecticut. Now if the lands 
were of equal fertility, and other things being also equal, 
Ohio should have produced to the value of 55,858,880. But 
with all our immense advantages of fertility of soil, which 
really doubles our capacity over Connecticut and ought 
to have made our produce ten times more than hers, we 
really produced, with five times the number of hands, 
only about three times what our little sister produced.— 
The matter, he said, was capable of being placed in a still 
stronger light. The facts shown prove that each person 
engaged in agriculture in Connecticut produces per an- 


¢ num $199,66, while in Ohio, each person so engaged pro- 


duces only $138,64. 

At first view, he said, these facts excite astenishment. 
He remembered the lands of Connecticut, and contras- 
ted them with those of Ohio. There the pastures are 
covered with whortleberry brush, and the hills and low- 
lands with laurel. Here, the luxuriant soil produces the 
best samples of majestic trees and luxuriant herbage.— 
There, two centuries tillage have exhausted the fecundity 
of the earth. Here, fertilized by the accretions of ages 
since the flood, it isin its virgin vigor. It becomes us to 
inquire the cause of the great disparity in production. 

I have said, as their 56,955 agriculturists produced $11,- 
371,776, our 272,576 agriculturists ought to produce, if 
our soil were equal $50,858,880. But our soil should 
produce double theirs, and so we ought to produce twice 
the last sum, which is $1(1,717,760. But we really pro- 
duce only $37,802,001, Our actual loss, then, is annu- 
ally $63,915,759 which is more than three times the 
amount of our State debt. Why this great loss? 

The ready reply of the unthinking is, that produce 
bears a higher price in Connecticut than in Ohio. To 
that I answer, the higher price can be no more than the 
charges of purchase, transportation, insurance, interest 
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of capital during the short period of transit, and charges 
of resale. All these items put together cannot exceed 
twenty-five per cent. on the articles transported. This 
will leave a large proportion of the loss unaccounted for. 
There is nothing to refer this to but comparative lack of 
science, intelligence and enterprise among our farming 
community. In the New England States for twenty 
years, their legislators and men of inflence, have steadily 
persevered in enlightening the public mind and stimula- 
ting enterprise on this important matter. Light and 
knowledge, by means of scientific lectures, publications, 
State model farms and agricultural societies have been 
scattered broadcast over the land till they have produced 
an abundant harvest. Such has been the progress in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, since the census, that a 
comparison now would throw us still further in the back 
ground. In both these States, accurate statistics of all 
the productions of all industrial pursuits in every town- 
ship, are now annually obtained by the State. Here, a 
bill for this purpose has been defeated at both the last 
sessions of our legislature. as 

But, sir, why does produce beara higher price in Con- 
necticut than in Ohio? Not from a difference in its intrinsic 
value. It will weigh no more—itis no more nutritious. 
The answer, he said, is at hand. There are there a larger 
multitude of the people engaged in manufactures. These 
manufacturers must have a great many tanners, shoe- 
makers, tailors, hatters, &c., to supply them; and these 
tanners, shoemakers, tailors, hatters, &c,, must each have 
a variety of other mechanics, to furnish them, and must 
have seamstresses, doctors, ministers, lawyers and mer- 
chants to discharge their respective offices for them, and 
teachers for their children. These manufacturers, tanners, 
shoemakers, tailors, hatters and other mechanics, doc- 
tors, ministers, lawyers and merchants, seamstresses, and 
teachers are none of them producers, but are consumers 
of agricultural productions, and besides are most of them 
taken from the business of producing and have become 
consumers, thus increasing the demand and so raising the 
price of produce. ‘Thus the eastern States furnish us a 
market for our surplus. But, sir, how do they pay us for 
it? In their manufactures. Though they pay us the 
money to-day, they sell us their manufactures to-mor- 
rew and receive it back again. They buy our wheat at 
sixty cents a bushel, transport it to New York, manu- 
facture it into starch, and return it to us at two dollars a 
bushel. They buy our wool, transport it 600 miles, man- 
ufacture it into cloth and return it to us. We pay them 
for double the transportation, employ their population in 
the manufacture, while our own operatives and our wo- 
men and children are unemployed, our children unable to 
be educated and fitted for life, and moreover the money, 
the life blood of the public, constantly flows and drains to 
other States. A purely agricultural people, whatever 
their resources in the fertility of the soil, must be com- 
paratively poor. ; ; 

Ohio, he said, must beeome a manufacturing State.— 
Capital and intelligence only are wanting. Ali else Na- 
ture has furnished. Our country, to be sure, is level.— 
Water power is not perennial, nor uniform. Sometimes 
weeks of entire failure; sometimes months of partial 
want, at other times freezing obstructs machinery. But, 
sir, nature has supplied a better motive power. Upon 
the face, and in the bosom of the earth she has furnished 


; ‘ | us inexhaustible supplies of fuel for generating steam.— 
O01. Let us look at the matter in still another light.— | 


This is a power which drought cannot suspend, nor cold 
retard; and sir, I hold in my hand the report of a com- 
mittee of highly intelligent citizens of Utica, New York, 
exhibiting the comparative advantages of steam and wa- 
ter power, made within the past year, on experience and 
observation in the Atlantic States, where fuel is Compar- 
atively high, and still, even there, the question is about 
evenly balanced, though the weight of testimony seems 
in favor of steam. Here with our cheapness of fuel, 
steam must be decidedly superior. Improvements are 
almost hourly made in the steam engine and its accom- 
paniments, so that the judgment is entirely at fault in 
fixing any boundaries to the comparative advantages of 
steam. As to capital, sir, we have it in our power. Our 
lands are mainly paid for. The further acquisition of 
wealth remains to enrich the people, for the establishment 
of banks, and for manufactures. To the rich ability of 
our favored soil for production, apply the same fostering 
care of the legislature, and the same science and intelli- 
gence of agriculturists as are exercised in Connecticut, 
and in a few years, almost as by magic, capital will be 
abundant; Railroads will be constructed; manufacturing 
villages will spring up through the country; innumerable 
idle hands will be busily employed; new impuise will again 
be given to agriculture, and again be returned to the man- 
ufactories; mechanics of all kinds will flourish, and science 
and literature abound. The ‘infant’ Ohio will then at- 
tain the vigor of manhood, and scarce remain the third 
State in the Union. pm 
Conformatory with some of his remarks,he said,isa par- 
agraph in “Tucker's progress of the United States.” The 
author says, ‘the cheapness and abundance of provisions 
and raw materials (including coal) in the north-western 
States, must eventually make them the seats of flourish- 
ing manufactories, and this, too, before they have attain~ 
ed that very dense population their fertile soil is destined 
to support. Even with their present numbers, the 
census affords evidence of their particular adaption to 
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this branch of industry. The manufactures of Ohio 
alone nearly equal in value those of the four southern 
States.’ 

This, he said, brought him to another comparative ex- 
amination of facts drawn from the statistics of the cen- 
sus. The number of persons employed in Connecticut 
in manufactures was 27,932. In Ohio, the number so 
employed, was 66,265. The value of their products, if 
manufactured articles were of the same value in Ohio asin 
Connecticut, ought to have been about $29,265,000. It 
was, however, only $14,588,091. The difference being 
$14,676,909 would be our loss per annum, if the articles 
were of the same value in both States. But, in truth, ar- 
ticles of manufacture are at least one-eighth higher in 
Ohio than in Connecticut, and one-eighth of $29,265,- 
000 is $3,658,125, which added to $14,676,909, makes 
our actual loss per annum on our manufactures, $18,334,- 
174—almost enough, again, to pay our State debt. To 
what is this to be attributed, but want of capital for im- 
proved machinery, and want of intelligence to use it ad- 
vantageously? 

Then, sir, he said, we are brought back to the original 
consideration. Foster, encourage, and promote agricul- 





ture, the source of our wealth, for the purpose of accu- 
mulating capital. ‘The result will be the construction of | 
railroads; establishment of manufactures; building up | 
towns and cities, to become so many radiating forces of | 
intelligence and knowledge to the country around; the at- 
trition of minds; stimulating energy and enterprise; im- | 
provement of schools and advancement of popular edu- | 
cation, plucking and rearing up from among the masses of 
the people, men and women of genius, whose mental 
treasures would not otherwise have been developed, 
and promoting the general prosperity of the whole 

ople. 

The bill before the Senate looks to these mighty results, | 
though it is in truth, he trusted, but the first step in the | 
highway of improvement. 





Columbus Horticultural Society. 

Atthe meeting of the Columbus Horticultural Society, 
ursuant to notice, on Saturday evening, March 7th, the | 
resident, B. Latham, took the chair, and the society pro- 

ceeded to the busines of the evening, the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. Thereupon the following ofti- 
cers were chosen: 

President.—Bela Latham. 

Vice Presidents.—Samuel Medary and Joel Buttles. 

Treasurer.—John Miller. 

Recording Secretary.—A. B. Buttles. 

Corresponding Secretary._-M. B. Bateham. 

Managers.—John Burr, R. W. McCoy, J. Sullivant, 
Dr. J. G. Jones, A. H. Lazell, Dr. F. Carter, and John 
Fisher. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On Fruits and Synonymes.—John Burr, Dr. Carter, Dr. 
Jones, A. H. Lazell, John Miller, M. B. Bateham, B. La- 
tham, John Fisher. 

On Trees Shrubs and Flowers.—R. W. McCoy, A. B.| 
Buttles, B. Blake, John Miller, J. Ridgway, jr., and A. 
Sites. 

On Vegetables.—R. W. Cowles, D. W. Deshler, S. Me- 
dary, M. B. Bateham, J. W. Andrews, L. Heyl. 

On Entomology.—J. Sullivant, Dr. J. G. Jones, A. H. 
Lazell, M. B. Bateham. 

On Manures.— J. Sultivant, John Burr, S. Medary, R. 
Middleton. 

‘The following gentlemen were elected Honorary and | 
Corresponding members: 


N. Longsworth, R. Buchanan, and A. H. Ernst, Cin- 





| turnips, in this climate. Who will give it from personal 





vor to give an article on this subject, with an engraving, 
in our next.) 

Raisinc Fruit Trees.—Two or three subscribers have 
requested us to give through the Cultivator; directions 
for propagating and raising all kinds of fruit trees, and 
managing a nursery; but a moments reflection should 
convince them that it is impossible for us to comply with 
such requests; as it would require more space in our col- 
umns than could in justice be appropriated to subjects 
that only a comparatively few are engaged in. The most 
usual distance for nursery rows is four feet apart, and the 
trees one foot to fifteen inches apart in the row. 

Varieties or CLover.—A subscriber asks us if there is 
more than one variety of red clover? We answer, there 
are certainly two, and some say three. In many parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and in some parts of this 
~~ - State, there is what is called the large kind, which is 
IG” This number of our paper has been delayed 2 or g | coarser and more productive in fodder than the ordinary 


; 3 : variety; it also is later in coming to maturity, and we be- 
days by the meeting of the State Board of Agriculture. | |ieve is less productive in seed, hence it is less sown for 


raising seed, and the seed is usually more expensive. 
, The farmers of New York, prefer this kind for sowing 
tions are deferred to make room for the proceedings of | along with Timothy, because the clover then comes to 
the State Board of Agriculture, and some other urgent pre at the same time as the grass, instead of a fort- 
matters, among them are, Mr. Brown’s letter on sheep, night earlier as with the common variety. 


letter from Hon. E. Whittlesey, several communications | Meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
on fruit culture, and other favors. Mr. Lapham has not At Columbus, April 1st and 2d. 

found time to prepare the promised article on lime, ow-| Ata meetingof the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
ing toa pressure of canal duties at the present time. convened in the city of Columbus,on Wednesday,the first 


— day of April, 1846, pursuant to the provisions of t he act 
Seeps rrom THE Patent Orrice.—We have received | entitled, ‘an act for the encouragement of agriculture,’ 

from Hen. C. Delano, Representative of this district at d Feb 97. 1846: 

Washington, a package of agricultural seeds, embra- | P®8S°¢ *ebruary <", : ; 

cing small samples of the following varieties: Multicole| The meeting was called to order by the appointment of 

rye, Alabama wheat, China winter wheat, Conner wheat, | Ferix Renick, Chairman, and A. E. Srrickie, Secre- 

Etrurian wheat, white bearded winter wheat, Middletown tary. 

valley wheat, i lack-eye Nova Scotia bean,broad Windsor ‘ 

bean, Canada grass pea, improved Dutton corn, Loyd On motion of Samuel Medary, a call of the members of 

corn, Polish oats, Brown Mustard, Spurry. the ‘Ohio State Board of Agriculture,’ was made; where- 
a are ne, cee by Mr. ene = a oe a upon M. L. Sullivant, Samuel Medary, Allen Trimble, 

seeds among such persons within his district, as will be . . snes : : 

likely to mobe ame use of them. We will do so, with Felix Renick, William Gill, David Gregory, Anson How- 

pleasure. ard, Jacob T Pugsley, and A. E. Strickle, were present, 


' son A and answered to the call. 
Advice——The editor of the Kalida Venture, would do| jt appearing that the requisite number of members 
well to read the “law for the encouragement of agricul- 


ture,’’ before he attempts to enlighten others in relation of the board for the Caen of business rites can 
to it, or he may possibly ‘write himself an ass,’ in the | ent, and information having been received that one or 


estimation of the intelligent portion of his readers. Will | two additional members were expected to be present the 
he be so good as to publish at least the first three sections : : : 

: next mo t 
of the law, in order that the farmers of Putnam county, petite chipencsivead soe tae indians 


who may be so unfortunate as to rely upon his paper for | 882 to-morrow morning, at 9 o’clock. 

information, may judge of the correctness of the remarks se P 

in relation to it, in his paper of March 12th? Tuurspay Mornine, 9 o'clock. 
a it an Se The board met pursuant to adjournment; present, the 


r M i ainied th one ame members who were present yesterday, with the ad- 
uckwHeEat as Manure.—A Lorain Farmer wishes to} .,. : : : 
know at what time buckwheat should be sown, and at — of John Chaney. And it appearing that the a, 
what stage of its growth plowed in, when designed to en-| Site number of members of the board, for the transaction 
rich the land for wheat. Answers must be in time for| of business, being present, on motion of Allen Trimble, 


next number. ; cy ae : the board proceeded to the appointment of a President, 
Motes.—J. R., of Pike county, inquires what is the best Secretary, and Treasurer—whereupon, ALLEN TRIMBLE, 

method of exterminating ground moles from meadows Ghue tition’ Preakdent. Sassen, Mananr, Geeneta d 

where there is no chance to drown them out. PP CML, DAMVEL NEDART, HOCTOUREY, OR 
Ruta ! acas.—W. E. T., of Coshocton county, wishes M. L. Ee Treneurer. 

particular information respecting the culture of ruta baga| n motion of William Gill, the board proceeded to de- 

termine by lot, the time that each member should serve, 

pursuant to the requisitions of the law. Whereupon, it 
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To CorresponpENTs.—Severa! valuable communica- 








Inquiries and Answers. 








experience? 
Prerarine Seep Corn.—A. P. A., of Butler county, and | 


cinnati; Dr. J. P. Kirtland,Col. Merwin, and F. R. Elliott, | several others, inquire what is the best mode of preparing | was deterusined thet the tine of: curvise of the filewing 


Cleveland; I. Dille, H. S. Sprague, Newark; Eli Nichols, | seed corn before planting, for the purpose of promoting | 

Walhonding; D. ‘| homas, Aurora, N. Y.; John J. | hom-| its growth, or protecting it from destruction by worms 

as, Macedon, N. Y.; P. Barry, Rochester N. Y.; A. J, | and birds; and especilly they wish to be informed what} 

Downing, Newburg, N. Y. | results were produced last year by the use of the differ- | 
Messrs. L. Buttles, B. Blake and M. B. Bateham were | ent substances used in soaking seed corn? 


appointed a committee to procure a suitable room for the| Raising Fiax Seep.—A subscriber asks for instruction| 
meetings of the Society, and Messrs. Sullivant, Latham 


( Messrs. respecting tho culture of flax for seed; the kind of land 
and Bateham, a committee to inquire into the expediency | most suitable, and full particulars as to preparation, sow-| 
of er soliciting donations of books for the for- | ing harvesting, &c. Will friend Inskeep, of Montgom- | 
mation of a Horticultural Library. ery county, or some other practical cultivator, please an- | 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet onthe first | swer in time for our next? 
Saturday in April, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 


<a tartey.—A. R., of Coshocton county, wishes full in- | 


Porviation anp GrowrH or Couemsvs.—By a census | formation respecting the qamuse and management of 
of this city, recently taken with much care, it is found barley. Who will answer Grst! | 


| 


that the total population at the present time, is 10,016. Grass FOR woop pasTuRE.—J. R. inquires whether 
By the census of 1840, it was 6,048. As an evidence of | there is any better grass than blue grass and spear grass 
the rapid growth of the city of late, it is ascertained that | for woods pasture; he does not like these, and asks how) 
there were erected during the past year, brick houses 136, | orchard grass would answer. From what we have seen of | 
frame houses 46, besides numerous additions and other 


named members shall expire on the first Wednesday after 
the first Monday of December next, to wit: John John- 
son, Samuel Myers, Richard Warner, John Chaney, 
James Loudon, Liba Lindley, jr., Absolom Dunn, Isaac 
Moore, John Eckles, John Fuller, William Gill, Green- 
bury Keen, A. Studdebaker, Arthur Watts, Simon Per- 
kins, Elias Florence, Benjamin Ruggles, Jared P. Kirt- 
land, Henry Protzman, William R. Putnam, jr., Peatty 
McFarland, Jacob T. Pugsley, G. W. Cowden, John 
McEldery, Wm. McFadden, David Stevens, and Aaron 
nson. 

And that the time of service of the following named 
members, shall expire on the first Wednesday after the 
first Monday of December A. D. 1847, to wit: M. L. Sul- 
livant, Samuel Medary, Allen Trimble, Samuel Spang- 


buildings. 
It is found that the population of Cleveland, Columbus 
and Dayton, is within one or two hundred of being alike 


at the present time, and the difference was little if any 
greater in 1840. 


Extra Numbers of the Cultivator will still be sent (gra- 
tis,) to all who desire to circulate them among their neigh- 
bors for the purpose of making it known to them, and in- 
dueing them to become subscribers. 





it we would not recommend it for this purpose. Has any ler, Darius Lapham, John \'. Bayless, John J. Van Me- 


one of our readers tried it, for this purpose, and in this| ter, Felix Renick, David Gregory, George W. Gibbons, 
climate ora similar one? 


| H. N. Gillett, . brish, I 
Sussouw. Prowinc.—J. H. C., of Franklin county, ilintt, Anson Howard, Henry C. tittsh, John Mar 


wishes to know if the subsoil plow is of much benefit to |!» Gilman C. Mudgett, L. C. Goble, Isaac Neiswanger, 
lighten and dry flat soils; and how many horses or oxen Frederick Ponner, Billius Kirtland, John M. Millikin, 
are required to work it. He will find these questions fully | Jesse Wilson, Joseph f' urns, James D. Reynolds, Newton 
answerd in several places in our last year’s volume; but | : 

we will say, in brief, that the subsoil plow is of immense | haath, A.,E. Recigtle, and Dowty Lee, 


advantage on such lands; and that four oxen make the) ©® motion of William Gill, a committee of three were 


best team for working it in stiff soils. (We will endea- | appointed to draft “rules and regulations” for the gov- 
i 
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ernment of county or district societies. Allen Trimble, 
Samuel Medary, and A. E. Strickle, were appointed, by 


particular kind, and thus become familiarly acquainted 
with them. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 





the board, said committee. 

After a short time, the committee made a report, which, 
with some amendments, was adopted; and the board ac- 
cordingly agreed on the following ‘rules and regula- 
tions,” which in connection with the plain provisions 
of the law, they believe will be found sufficiently full and 
explicit to answer the purposes intended: 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF COUNTY OR DISTRICT 
SOCTETIES. 


1. The Officers of the socicty shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary and five Man- 
agers; who together, shall consti-ute a Board of Direc- 
tors, for the general management of the affairs of the so- 
ciety; they shall be elected annually by the members of 
the society, and hold their offices til! their successors are 
appointed. 

3 Members of the Society must be residents of the 
county or district, and pay the sum of one dollar annual- 
ly to the treasurer. 

3. Competitors for premiums, must be members of the 
society. 

4. A list of the articles for which premiums are to be 
awarded by the society must be published ina newspaper 
or in hand-bills, at least one month previous to the day 
of exhibition. 

5. All articles offered for premiums must be owned by 
the persons offering the same, or by members of their 
families; and products of the soil, or manufactured arti- 
cles, must be produced or manufactured within the coun- 
ty or district. 

6. Awarding Committees of three persons each, shall be 
annually appointed by the directors of the society, for 
judging the different classes of articles offered in compe- 
tion, and awarding premiums for the same. 

7. The awarding committees must comply with the pro- 
visions of the law in requiring competitors for premiums 
on crops, and other improvements, to furnish full and cor- 
rect statements of the process and expense of culture or 
production, &c. 

8. Competitors for premiums on crops shall be required to 
have the ground and its produce accurately measured by 
not less than two disinterested persons, whose statement 
shall be verified by affidavit. 

9. Premiums on grain and grass crops shall not be 
awarded for less than one acre, and on root crops, not less 
than one fourth of an acre; the whole quantity produced 
on the amount of land specified shall be measured or 
weighed; root crops to be estimated by weight, (divested 
of the tops) 60 pounds te be considered a bushel; and 
grain crops to be measured or weighed according to the 
usual standards; the rules in relation to other crops 
and productions, to be agreed on by the directors of the 
society. 

10. Theannual exhibitions of the societies, must be held 
at some period between the Ist day of September, and 
the Ist day of November; the premiums on crops can be 
awarded at a later period if thought necessary. 


ON REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


The Board have adopted the following rules for the 
guidance of societies in preparing the Reports required 
by tho 3d section of the law, to be made anuually to the 
Board, at its meeting in December. The report shall 
embrace, 

1. A copy of the printed list of premiums offered and 
awarded by the society, together with the abstract of the 
Treasurer’s report, as required by law to be published. 

2. The statements of competitors for premiums on 
crops, and other improvements, detailing the mode of til- 
lage or process of the improvement, &c. 

3. A report, by the President and Secretary, giving a 
general account of the proceedings of the society, the 
number of its members, and the prospects of its progress 
and usefulness, &c. 

4. A statement of the principal kinds of agricultu- 
ral productions of the county or district, and, as far as 
practicable, the aggregate amount of the same; also, 
the average yield per acre, of the principal crops for the 

t season; the value or current price of the products in 
murket, together with the towns or places where princi- 
pally marketed, and such other information as may aid 
the State Board in preparing a statistical statement of 
the products of such county or district. 








On motion, the President and Secretary were appoint- 
ed a committee to revise the proceedings of the meeting 
for publication in the Ohio Cultivator; and it was 

Resolved, That editors throughout the state be request- 
ed to copy the same into their respective papers. 

The | oard then adjourned. 

ALLEN TRIMBLE, Pres’t. 

8. MEDARY, Sec’y. 


*,* Letters were received and read at the meeting of 
the Board, from D. Lapham. J. B. tayless, H. N. Gillet, 
W. R. Putnam jr., A. Johnson, J. Johnston,H. Protzman, 
G. Keen, Wm. McFadden and David Stevens, apologising 
for their non attendance at the meeting, and expressing 


| Spring Valley, O., March, 1846. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. Labels may be made of pine shingles, which being split 

Summer is Coming | into strips about an inch wide, and sharpened at one end, 

- : 3 | will serve for marking distinct kinds, either in pots, or on 
Summer is coming—and with a glad shout 


All sésese ty teeter ber a at | the borders. 
one wad wey, we me sent Bev, med hill, _ When seeds are intended to be sown in patches, which 
Are singing in concert with river and rill. | is often done for want of an unoccupied border, the best 
The bird in the tree-top, its mate in the glen, | way to perform this business is, after having pulverized 
And the winter bound spirits of wearied men | the soil, to impress circular drills in the surface with the 
Alike are rejoicing its coming to see, j Fim of a flower pot, which may be large or small, accord- 
As it throws its rich mantle o’er valley and lea. ing to fancy. By sowing seed in such circular drills, the 
. | plants can be more easily traced than when scattered pro- 
Summer is coming—and like a rich vest | miscuously over the ground, and the weeds can be de- 
The earth in an emerald robe will be dressed; | troyed with less risk and trouble.—Bridgeman. 
All gem’d with bright flowers of various light, (See list of Flower Seeds, on last page.) 
From the deep scarlet dye, to the pure pearly white; 
And the sky with its pale and cold mantle of blue, 
Will deepen its tint of cerulean hue, 
And its light floating cloudlets of silvery white, 
W ill seem to shed o’er us a smile of delight. 








MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


On the Mechanic Powers. 


From Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art? 
copied by the permission of the publishers. 
Tue Puttey.—Continued from our last, page 46. 


In the several systems of pulleys just explained, the 
hook to which the fixed block is attached supports the en- 
tire of both the power and weight. When the machine 
is in equilibrum, the power only supports so much of the 
weight as is equal to the tension of the cord, all the re- 
mainder of the weight being thrown on the fixed point. 


If the power be moved so as to raise the weight, it will 
move with a velocity as many times greater than that of 
| the weight, as the weight itself is greater than the power. 
Avaunt hoar Winter, to thy northern cave, Thus in fig. 7, if the weight attached to the lower block 

Of icy grandeur and perpetual gloom, | ascend one foot, six feet of line will pass over the pulley 

And let it prove no resurrection tomb | A, according to what has been already proved. Thus the 

To thee ’till fruitful seasons have their sway— | power will descend through six feet, while the weight 

The Sprine comes forth her glories to display, rises one foot. But, in this case, the weight is six times 
But fearful trips her early bloom to save! the power. 

When two or more ropes are used, pulleys may be com- 
bined in various ways so as to produce any degree of me- 
chanical effect. If to any of the systems already de- 
scribed, a single moveable pulley be added, the power of 
the machine would be doubled. In this case, the second 


Summer is coming—and winter is o’er, 

And the voices of nature awakened once more 

In a murmuring strain of sweet harmony blend, 
And upwards from earth a rich orison send-— 

The murmur of breezes, the songsters’ wild notes, 
The hum of the insects, which on the air floats, 
And the voices of rivulets heard everywhere, 
Make vocal with music the earth and the air. 


M. B. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Advent of Spring. 





Be hush’d ye ling’ring blasts, so bleak and chill, 
That, robber-like, do ravage in the night 
To killa rival’s charms with envious blight,— 
Thou frost, who with a hypocritic hue 
Of white, doth artfully thy mischief do, 

Go spread thy snares on Arctic plain and hill! 





| rope is attached to the hook on the lower block, as in fig. 
10, and, being carried though a moveable pulley attached 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 10. 
Shall seek and gain her usurp’d throne of bliss, 
To wield her wand-like sceptre, bringing peace, 
And hope, and plenty, while the balmy breeze 
And warmth, her ministers, shall bloom the trees, 
Give songs to groves, and strew her path with flow’rs! 


7 & 


| 
| 
The Sprine, attended by the joyful hours, | 
| 









A welcome to the Sprine from man renew’d 
By the first breathings, who would mark thy grace 
As queenly ruler of the earth’s fresh face, 
And as thy grateful subject, glad and free, 
Would ’round thy bloomy court a ling’rer be, 
To muse on Nature, and with Nature’s Gop! 


R. E. H. Leverine. 
Lancaster, O., March, 1846. 











Sowing Flower Seeds. 
The first, and perhaps most important consideration, | 
is, to have the ground in good condition to receive the | 
seed. In orderto attain this desirable object, let some | 
good rich compost, or very old manure, be provided and 
well mixed with the soil; dig it a full spit deep, pulveriz- 
ing every particle. 
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A mellow loam, which is a medium earth between the 
extremes of clay and sand, enriched with pulverized ma- | 
nure or compost, is adapted to the generality of flowering | 
lants. 
All kinds of annual flower seeds may be sown in the 


either in small patches, each kind by itself, or in drills, 
from an eighth to half aninch deep, according to the size | 


flower early, should sow the hardy kinds the last week in 
March, or early in April. ‘Tender varieties may be sown 


plant in May. 
It may be necessary to state, that although, in favor- 
able seasons, flower seeds in general will come up in from 


months of April and May, on borders or beds of pulver- 
ized earth; the beds should be levelled, and the seed sown | 


or nature of the seed. Those who would have their plants | 


in boxes, or pots of light earth, at the same time. These, | 
if exposed to the sun every day, and sheltered in cold | 
nights, will be fowarded in growth, and be fit to trans-| four times the power, which is therefore the amount of 
| the weight. 


to the weight, it is finally brought up to a fixed point— 
The tension of the second cord is equal to half the weight; 
and therefore the power P, by means of the first cord, 
will have only the tension which it would have if the 
weight were attached to the lower block. A moveable 
pulley thus applied is called a runner. 

Two systems of pulleys, called Spanish bartons, having 
each two ropes, are represented in fig. 11. The tension 
of the rope P A BC in the first system is equal to the 
power; and therefore the parts B A and B C support a 
portion of the weight equal to twice the pewer. The 
rope E A supports the tension of A P and A 8; and there- 
fore the tension of A E D is twice the power. ‘Thus the 
united tension of the ropes which support the pulley B is 


In the second system, the rope P A D is 
| stretched by the power. The rope A E B C acts against 
the united tensions A P and A D; and therefore the ten- 


one to three weeks after being sown, the seed of the Cy-| sion of A E or E Bistwice the power. Thus the weight 
ress vine will not grow until settled warm weather, un- | acts against three tensions; two of which are equal to twice 
ess in a hot-bed; it should be soaked for about an hour | the power, and the remaining one is equal to the pow- 
in moderately warm water, previous to being sown. er. The weight is therefore equal to five times the 
To prevent disappointment, I would recommend that | P°W®?: 
great care be taken to keep the seed beds asclear from| A single rope may be so arranged with one moveable 


weeds as possible. It cannot be denied that young plants | pulley as to support a weight equal to three times the 
are apt to get smothered, and sometimes pulled up with power. In fig. 12, this arrangement is represented, where 
weeds. ‘To obviate this, 1 would suggest that the seeds 


_ the numbers sufficieniy indicate the tension of the rope, 


be sown in shallow drills, each kind by itself, and careful- 
ly labelled. Those persons totally unacquainted with 





lively interest in the objects of the Board, &c. 





plants, will, by this means, be enabled to identify each 





, and the proportion of the weight and power. In fig. 13, 
another method of producing the same effect with two 
Topes is represented. 
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If several single moveable pulleys be made successively 
to act upon each other, the etfect is doubled by every ad- 
ditional pulley: such a system as thisis represented in fig. 


equal to twice the power, and by it the power giving ten- 

sion to the first rope sustains a part of the weight equal 
| to itself. The first hook sustains a portion of the weight 
| equal to the tension of the first string, or to the power.— 
, The second hook sustains a force equal to twice the pow- 
fer; and the third hook sustains, a force equal to four 

times the power. The three hooks therefore sustain a 
jand the weight itself being eight times the power, it 
| is evident that the part of the weight which remains 
| to be supported by the power, is equal to the power 
' itself. 
| When a weight is raised by any of the systems of pul- 
) leys which have been last described, the proportion be- 
| tween the velocity of the weight and the velocity of the 
| power, so frequently noticed in other machines, will al- 
| ways be observed. In the system of pulleys represented in 
| fig. 14,the weight being eight times the power, the velocity 


| of the power will be eight times that of the weight. If 


portion of the weight equal to seven times the power; | 


alow calculation, there is 100,000 sheep destroyed annu- 
ally by dogs—thus we tax ourselves $100,000 yearly for 
the support of dogs. 
He said, there had from 3 to 5 cases, yearly, happened 
in this State, of the hydrophobia, and one such case would 
| counterbalance the real value of all the dogs in these 
| States. 
Mr. Ball, [of Muskingum,] thought that it was the ill- 
fed dog that killed sheep. He was against the law.” 


Important to Farmers and Plow 
Makers. 
Mr. Batenam :—In 1819, Jethro Wood, of New 
| York, obtained a Patent fora cast iron Plow; and 


in 1832, he obtained by a special act of Congress 
/a renewal of his patent for making plow points of 
‘cast iron. This expires in August 1847. By re- 


‘cent decisions of courts, the heirs of Jethro 


14. The tension of the first rope is equal to the power; | the power be moved through eight feet, that part of the | Wood have established their exclusive right to 
the second rope acts against twice the-tension of the first, | rope between the fixed pulley and the first moveable pul- make plow points of cast iron, and can prevent 


and therefore it is stretched with a force equal to four 
times the power, and so on. 


Fig. I4. 


In this system, it is obvious that the ropes will require 
to have different degrees of strength, since the tension to 
which they are subject increases in a double proportion 
from the power to the weight. 

if each of the ropes, instead of being attached to fixed 
points at the top are carried over fixed pulleys, and at- 
tached to the several movable pulleys respectively, as in 
fig. 15, the power of the machine will be greatly increased ; 
for in that case the forces which stretch the successive 


Fig. 16. 


| 
| 
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‘ii 
ropes increase in a treble instead of a double proportion, 
as wil] be evident by attending to the numbers which ex- 
press the tensions in the figure. One rope would render 
the weight three times the power; two ropes nine times; 


three ropes twenty seven times, and so on. An arrange- 


ment of pulleys is represented in fig. 16, by which each | Sate. And, yet the oo and their representatives are 


rope, instead of being finally attached to a fixed point, as 
in fig. 14, is attached to the weight. -The weight is in 
this case supported by three —— one stretched with a 
force equal to the power; another with a force equal to 
twice the power; and a third with a force equal to four 
times the power. The weight is, therefore, in this case, 
seven times the power. 

If the ropes, instead of being attached to the weight, 
pass through wheels, as in fig. 17, andre finally attached 
to the pulleys above, the power of the machine will be 
considerably increased. In the system here represented, 
the weight is twenty six times the power. 

In considering these several combinations of 
we have omitted to estimate the effects produc 
weights of the sheaves and blocks. Without entering into 


the details of this computation, it may be observed gen- | 
erally that in the systems represented in figs. 14 and 15, | 


the weight of the wheel and blocks acts against the pow- 
er; but that in figs. 16 and 17, they assist the power in 
supporting the weight. In the systems represented in 
fig. 11, the weight of the pulleys, te a certain extent, 
neutralize each other. 


It will in all cases be found that that quantity by which | 


the weight exceeds the power, is supported by fixed points; 


and therefore, although it be commonly stated that a small | 


power supports a great weight, yet, in the pulley, as in all 
other macuines, the power s=pports no more of the weight 
than is exactly equal to its own amount. It will not be 
necessary to establish this in each of the examples which 
have been given, having explained it in one instance, the 
student will find no difficulty in applying the same reason- 
ing to others. In fig. 14, the fixed pulley sustains a force 


' of sheep have been badly bitten by dogs, and many killed 
| outright. 


ulleys, | 
by the | 


| ley will be shortened by eight feet. And since the two 
| parts which lie above the first movable pulley must be 
| equally shortened, each will be diminished by four feet; 
therefore the first pulley will rise through four feet, while 
| the power moves through eight feet. In the same way it 
may be shown that while the first pulley moves through 
four feet, the second moves through two; and while the 
second moves through two, the third to which the weight 
| is attached, is raised through one foot. While the power, 
, therefore, is carried through eight feet, the weight is moved 
through one foot. 
| By reasoning similar to this it may be shown that the 
space through which the power is moved in every case is 
as many times greater than the height through which 
the weight is raised, as the weight is greater than the 
power. 

From its portable form, cheapness of construction, and 
the facility with which it may be applied in almost every 
situation, the pulley is one of the most useful of the sim- 
ple machines. The mechanical advantage, however, 

, Which it appears in theory to possess, is considerably di- 
| minished in practice, owing to the stiffness of the cordage 
| and the friction of the wheels and blocks. By this means, 
| it is computed that in most cases so great a proportion as 
two thirds of the power is lost. The pulley is much used 
in building, where weights are to be elevated to great 


| plishea by its means. . 

In all the examples of pulleys, we have supposed the 
parts of the rope sustaining the weight, and each of the | 
moveable obliquity, the relative tensions of the different | 
a 7 ust be estimated according to the principles applied 
in fig. 6. 


(To be Continued.) 





More Sheepekilling. 
In this vicinity, within a few days past, a large number | 


The greatest sufferer is Mr. M. Beach, who 
had some fifty valuable sheep shockingly torn and man- 
| gled; Mr. N. Graham had 13 much injured; Mr. J. Bundy 
14, and Messrs. Stoddard, Hart and Gallagher, a consid- 
erable number. A gentleman well informed on the sub- 
ject, informs us, that notless than three hundred are des- 
troyed annually in this county, and is of opinion that the 
loss in Ohio, every year, is about $80,000—a loss, which 
the value of all the dogs in the Union would not compen- 


unwilling to taxdogs! The love of dogs, which animates 
the Legislature and the people, is a profound mystery to 
us. If the canine race is not destroyed or some measures 
_ taken to prevent their depredations, our farmers must 
, abandon the business of rearing sheep. 
| The foregoing is from the Lebanon Star, of a recent 
| date; perhaps the foilowing extract from a report of the 
discussion on one occasion when this subject was under 
| consideration in the House of Representatives the past 
| winter, may throw some light on the “profound mys- 
tery”’ alluded to: 


“Mr. Flinn, [of Hamilton,] proposed an amendment to 
| the dog bill, that those killed should be subject to a chris- 
tian burial. 

‘The Speaker, said, that he was sorry to see such a dis- 
position at trifling on this subject. An incalculable 
amouut of injury was done ty the farmers and wool- 
| growers in the destruction of sheep by dogs. I have 

known in my own neighborhood, one night, 50 sheep 
| destroyed, and this is a matter of every day occurrence, 
and the subject should be met, and met seriously. 
Mr. Flinn thought the Speaker could not mean him as 
trifling. [Then the gentleman is mistaken, said the 
| Speaker.] Why I am serious—take the old dog and you 
come near to the family—he is one of the household gods. 
I do wish him put ina box, even if a rough one, and bury 
him decently. His death is a serious matter, and I do 
not wish the subject trifled with. 

| Mr. Thomas, said, the friends of this bill were prepar- 


'can have time to bring it about. 
| your time. 
| strances. 

weights. But its most extensive application is found in the | 


| rigging of ships, where almost every motion is accom- | 


the making them of cast iron by any and all per- 
sous, unless they first obtain permission from said 
| Patentees; and the Patentees have commenced 
in New York, prosecutions ior infringements of 
their patents, and the courts sustain them. 

<r The heirs of said Wood are now in Wash- 
ington City, for the purpose of inducing Congress 
to give them an extension of their patent for 14 
| years more! 
| Now I would recommend that farmers and 
Plow makers, in all parts, draw up remonstran- 
ces at once, and circulate them without de- 
‘lay, and send them to their Representatives in 
| Congress, asking them not to grant said exten- 
‘sion of Patent. I am advised that said heirs 
of Jethro Wood, now compel those who make 
/cast iron plow points in New York, to pay them 
| fitty cents for every point they make. This will 
be added to the price, and the farmer will have it 
‘to pay. It will beso here, as soon as said heirs 
Now farmers is 
Be up and doing, with your remon- 
No time is to be lost. If you suffer 
the present time to pass, and make no effort to 
7 it, you may expect to pay the heirs of 
ethro Wood, 50 cents on every plow point you 
use for 14 years to come. If you wish to avoid 
doing this, get up your remonstrances at once. 

Geo. K. Pare. 
Wadsworth, March 27, 1846. 


Remarks.—lf there is no mistake in the above 
statement respecting the operationsof Mr Wood, 
the subject is one of no little importance to the 
agricultural public, and should be attended to.— 
Mr. Pardee assures us that he has received such 
information from the East, as leaves noroom for 
doubt in his mind. We are only surprised that 
no particular notice has been taken of the matter 
as yet, by the New York Agricultural papers.— 
We have known that for several years past, the 
heirs of Jethro Wood have been engaged in a 
number of lawsuits with plow makers for real or 
pretended infringements of their patent. In one 
of these trials of which we were cognizant (in 
1844) they failed of obtaining a verdict; but we 
have understood that in a more recent trial, in 
one of the Eastern states, they were successful. 
The above is the first intimation we have seen 
that they are attempting to obtain a still farther 
extension of their patent, and considering the 
time that has elapsed and the oppressive conse- 
quences that would result, together with the ad- 
mitted doubtfulness of their claim, we cannot 
readily believe that Congress will grant such ex- 
tension. It is well however, that remonstrances 
should be sent; and we would suggest that plow 
makers prepare them, and obtain thesignatures 
of farmers, at the time of the spring elections.— 
Ep. O. Curr. 





Raising Currant Bushes. 

Eprror O. Curtivator:—Now is the time for 
setting out currant bushes. A little attention to 
the matter of preparing cuttings, will ensure a 
far better crop, and with less care than by the 
usual mode of culture. The great point to be 
aimed at is, to throw into a single stem, all the 
nourishment from the roots. To accomplish this, 
1 would recommend to take slips of last year’s 
growth and cut out all the buds on that part of the 
slip which is to enter the ground. This will pre- 





ed for levity on that subject in the House. I suppose at 


vent any suckers springing up. If the buds near 
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the ground be also taken off there will be no lat- 
eral sprouts on the space thus stripped. It is gen- 
erally supposed that roots spring only from the 
buds; but this is an error. The roots spring from 
other parts as well as the buds. 

A communication on this ‘small matter? may 
appear trifling, but the importance of this fruit to 
the family, renders its culture and improvement 
deserving of encouragment. 

Respectfully, &c., 
H. L. Erisworru. 

Lafayette, Ia., March 1846. 








Culture and Use of Lucerne. 


Frienp Barenam :—Your correspondent, C. W. 
of Licking co., asks information respecting the 
culture of Lucerne. He is welcome to the fol- 
lowing : 

Lucerne (.Wedicago Sativa) should be sown ear- | 
ly in the Spring, on rich sandy soil, either broad- 
cast, or in drills a foot asunder; (the latter method 
is decidedly preferable, as it permits the use of a 
heavy drag to loosen the soil between the rows | 
once or twice in aseason;) and from 12 to 15 Ibs. | 
of seed per acre, is then sufficient. As soon as | 
it reaches a foot in height, it may be mown, and | 
again every month or six weeks through the sum- | 
mer. It is much better adapted for feeding when 
fresh cut or soiling, than for winter fodder. It is 
quite as much benefitted by the application of | 
plaster, lime, or ashes, as common clover; also by | 
top dressings of manure; and it will produce about | 
twice as much herbage as red clover treated in| 
the same manner, but it does not answer equally | 
well for fattening. Near cities, for dairymen | 
tavern-keepers,this crop is almost invaluable; and, 
indeed, for any one who has the right kind of| 
soil, and economy enough to resort to the soiling | 

rocess. Around Paris, and other cities iu France, | 

ucerne is the main dependence. Nearly five | 
years since, sowed in this county, a small 
quantity of Lucerne,on a sandy soil; the plants 
continue to thrive luxuriantly, and though sab- | 
jected to all sorts of hard usage, for neither ani- | 


mals nor fowls show it any mercy, it was last | 














summer as fine as ever. The roots will continue | 
vigorous about 10 years; but it is more profitable | 
if renewed once in six or seven. Lucerne is no 
humbug. Yours, &c. 
Norton S. TownsHEnND. 
Elyria, O., 1846. . 


Remarks.—In addition to the foregoing, we 
would mention that a farmer near Columbus, Mr. 
Welles, sowed asmall quantity ot Lucerne 4 or 5 
years ago, by way of experiment, and it has suc- 
ceeded admirably, though not as well as he thinks 
it would if his land was more sandy. He brought 
a single root into our office a few days ago, which 
was over two feet in length, and from its size 
where broken off, at the bottom, we should judge 
that one third of its length was left in the ground. 
The top part was as large as a goodsized parsnip. 
It branched off at the surface into numerous 
crowns or heads. 

The subscriber who inqnires whether lucerne 
and lucerne grass are the same, is informed there 
is only one article called lucerne, and that is more 
a clover than grass, though not strictly either.— 
Ep. O. Curr. 





Transportation.—The Board of Public Works have 
wane to allow a draw back of 50 cents per 1000 Ibs. on 

roceries cleared at Marietta, and delivered at Cleveland, 
after first paying a toll at Marietta of $1,25 per 1000 Ibs.; 
this Preccad mats of 50 cents will only be allowed on delive- 
ry at Cleveland. 

The Zanesville papers state that the object of the 
Board is to make the Muskingum Improvement, the 
cheapest route for the transportation of Groceries from 
the Ohio river to the Lakes, and to induce Northern and 
Eastern buyers to make use of this route, instead of send- 
ing to Cleveland via. Pittsburgh and the Beaver Canal, as 
has been the custom in all cases heretofore. Under this 
arrangement, Groceries can be passed from Marietta to 
— with paying the small toll of only 74 cents per 

Ibs., 


‘Sampson.’.—The Messrs. Eaton’s big horse of which 
we gave acut and description in our paper of Dec. 15, 
may be found at Circleville during the spring. See ad- 
vertisement. 





| tled How to Observe the Heavens, and The Stellar Uni- 


List of Agricultural Periodicals in the United States, 


Received in Exchange at the 


office of the Ohio Cultivator. 





Name. Place of Publication. 
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‘The Michigan Farmer, Jackson, Mich., |Octavo, 16 p 
W. R. Mag. of Ag. & Hort.\Cleveland, O., Octavo, 32 p 
Ohio Cultivator, \Columbus, 0., (Quarto, q 


* We have not received the ‘Visitor’ for the past year, and its form 


Nore.— Two or three agricultural papers received by us 


Notices of Publications. 


The Naturalist, and Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, is the title of a Magazine recently commenced at 
Franklin College, [near Nashville] Tennessee, conducted 
by I. N. Loomis, J. Eichbaum, J. 8. Fowler, and T. 
Fanning. The last named gentleman was one of the Ed- 
itors of the ““Agriculturist,”’ formerly published at Nash- 
ville, but now, we believe, discontinued, and he was the 
founder of the Franklin College, an institution of much 
merit and usefulness, of which he is the President. The 
Naturalist gives promise of excellence, and deserves liber- 
al encouragement—$2 per year---48 pages, monthly. 

Lardner’s Lectures on Science and Art.---The 12th 
number of this splendid work has been received from the 
publishers, Messrs. Greely and McElrath, N. Y. It con- 
tains a continuation of the lectures on Astronomy, enti- 


verse, also, the commencement <f lectures on the Steam 
Engine. The subjects are treated in the most popular 
and interesting style, and illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. 

The Treatise on Cows, explaining the supposed wonder- | 
ful discovery of which we have before spoken, it is an- , 
nounced will shortly be published in a seperate form by 
the enterprising publishers of the Farmers’ Library, N. 
York, so that all who desire it, can obtain a copy ata | 
small price. We shall not, therefore, attempt to give an 
outline of the work, especially as it would require nu- 
merous expensive engravings. 


A New Dictionary of Agriculture, is announced in the 
eastern papers, and we think would be highly useful to 
the farmers of Ohio, but we must wait till we have an op- 
portunity ofexamining the work before we can speak of 
its merits. 


Further notices next time. 














Feeding of Bees. 

A correspondent who has had experience in 
the care and management of bees, desires us to 
remind our readers that owing to the extraordi- 
nary character of the season last yeer, bees did not 
accumulate near the usual quantity of honey and | 
many swerms will at thisseason of the year, die | 
from want of tood unless care is taken to supply | 
them until the blossoms appear. He says: 


‘For the feeding of bees I have found a syrup | 
of sugar to bea very good substitute for honey; 
one pound of sugar dissolved in about a pint of 
hot water. It should be known to all who keep | 
bees, that they can take nourishment only in a 
liquid form. Their food should be placed on the | 
top or inside of the hive, and inclosed so that ac- | 
cess*cannot be had to it from without. The) 
syrup may be given on a piece of honey comb, 
but the best method I have found is to use a' 
trough of wood, made as follows; take a piece of | 
sound board, one inch thick, four inches wide, 
and eight inches long, and with a half inch cen- | 
tre bit, bore holes close together, one half inch | 
deep; fill this with the syrup, and they will stand | 
on the spaces between the hoies and feed with- | 
out being drowned. With respect, &c. 





Form of Paper. 


f 
\How often iatued.) Price 


Editor or Publisher. 












Maine Farmer, Augusta, Me., Folio, |Weekly, ‘1 75 Dr. E. Holmes, 
Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. {Large Quarto, do. 2 00,Otis Brewer and others, 
Mass. Ploughman, do. Folio, | do. ,2 00};Wm. Backminster, 
New England Farmer, do. \Quarto, | do. 2 00J. Breck & Co. 
Bay State Farmer, &c., | Worcester, Mass. Folio, | do. 1 50. Clark & Everett, 
Farmers’ Visitor, * Concord, N. H. |Db’l Quarto, Monthly, 75 Ex.Goy. Hill, 
‘Ihe Cultivator, Albany, N. Y., |Octavo, 32 p. do. 1 00\L. Tucker and others. 
Am. Qr. Jour. of Ag., &c. do. ‘Magazine, 188 p. Quarterly, 3 00/Drs. Emmons & Prime, 
Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y.,,Octavo, 24 p. Monthly, | 50/Dr. D. Lee, 
American Agriculturist, New York, \Octavo, 32 p. do. 1 OO}A. B. Allen, 
N. Y. Far. and Mechanic, do. ‘Folio, Weekly, 2 00\Fleet & Starr, 
Farmers’ Library, &c. do. |Magazine, 96 p. Monthly, 5 00/J. S. Skinner, 
‘Lhe Farmers’ Cabinet, Philadelphia, § |Octavo, 32 p. | deo. 1 O00\Josiah ‘i atum, 
American Farmer, Baltimore, \Octavo, 32 p. , do. 1 00/Samuel Sands, 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., |Octavo, 24 p. | do. 1 OIC. |. Botts, 
Southern Cultivator, Augusta,Ga. —_Db’I Quarto, | do. 1 00\James Camak, 
‘the Dollar Farmer, Louisville, Ky., |Db’l Quarto, do. 1 00)Prentice & Weissinger, 
| Western Far. & Gardener, Indianopolis, Ia.,/Octavo, 16 p. ‘Monthly, 1 OU}H.W. Beecher & E. J. Hooper, 
‘lhe Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill. |Large Octavo,32 p| Monthly, 1 00\J. S. Wright & J. A. Wight, 


| do 


a 50\/H. Hurlbut, 
[Semi Monthy, 1 
do. 1 


OO|F. R. Elliott, 
00|M. B. Bateham, 
or price way have been changed 

the past year, are not included in the above list, because 


, they have not been received the present year, and we have no evidence of their being now published. 


Facts for Farmers. 

From March 4, 1789, to June 30 1844, our Gov- 
ernment expended on the War Department 
$663,438 ,851. The interest of this sum, at six 

er cent., would build Wniryey’s great railroad 
rom the lakes to the Pacific, of two thousand 
mi'es in length: at $15,000 per mile; and thus 
erect a highway for the commerce and commu- 
nion of the family of nations, which should be 
reckoned in all coming time one of the greatest en- 
terprises that ever blest the race. 

In 1842, there were produce¢ in the United 
States, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 140,- 
000,090 of Indian corn; which, at one dollar per 
bushel for she former, and twenty five cents for 
the latter, were worth $132,000,000. Fifteen 
per cent., clear of the interest of the capital in- 
vested in lands, implements, hired and personal 
labor, is a liberal profit accruing to the wheat and 
corn grower. Then the profit of this amount of 
grain would be $20,325,000. The appropriation 
to the army and navy, during the same year, was 
20,150,501. In other words, the army and navy 
ate up the whole harvest of wheat and corn 
throughout the Union! Will not the hard work- 
ing farmer think on this fact. 

The government, though carrying on exten- 
sive armories of its own, has recently contracted 
with a private company in Connecticut, for the 
supply of thirty thousand pistols, at $2,50 each; 
or 195,000 dollars’ worth of these weapons so 
much in vogue with duellists and assassins. The 
Ameriaan Bible Society congratulates itself on re- 
ceiving the past year, #166,652, the aggregate of 
all that has been given through the Union for the 
dissemination of the Word of Life at home and 
abroad. So it goes; Christendom expends more 
in one year on the means and instruments of hu- 
man slaughter, than has been given to the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel since Jesus Curist died 
on the cross! 


E. Burrir. 


A Crazy Farmer.—Among other places which 
we visited during a ramble last summer in Massa- 
chusetts, was the magnificent Asylum for the in- 
sane, at Worcester. It is still under the superin- 
tendance of Dr. Woodward, one of the most en- 
lightened and benevolent men of the age; and to 
whom the country is greatly indebted for an ame- 
lioration of the condition of the insane, and intro- 
ducing a kind system of treating these unfortu- 
nates, in place of the harsh and cruel usage to 
to which they were formerly the suffering, and, 
in many instances, the loathsome objects. One 
of the best means he finds for this purpose, is, to 
employ the males on the farm attached to the hos- 

ital. As an evidence of the safety of this meth- 
od, he has repeatedly trusted four homicides to 





1” Other Inquiries, in our next. 


| work together in the same field, with axes or 
| scythes in their hands, and the slightest accident, 


8. Batpwrn.’ 
‘or ill temper, or disposition to do harm, has never 


Reynoldsburgh, O. 
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been manifested by them. The farm is of consid- 
erable extent, and is almost entirely cultivated by 
the inmates of the Asylum. 

Among his patients, Dr. W. had one who be- 
came exceedingly ambitious of farming upon his 
own hook. At length, the Doctor good humored- 
ly yielded to his importunities, and gave him pos- 
session of a field in the rear of the hospital, on 
which to expend his eccentricities. The field was 
in grass, and the surface of it slightly descending 
from the rear of the buildings. Near the side of 
these he constructed little ponds into which he 
drained the water from the roofs, and the urine 
from the water closets, let it stand and well 
amalgamate for afew days,and then he conducted 
this liquid, quite evenly, by means of narrow, 
shallow ditches, overall his field. The result wae, 
that this field yielded six cuttings of grass,of about 
one ton each, per acre—mveking six tons per acre 
—during the first season! So much for % crazy 
man’s farming. All we can add, is, that we wish 
there were plenty more such in the country.— 
American Agriculturist. 





The Weather, since our last, in this region, has been 
quite cool, with considerable rain; and not unfavorable to 
the prospect of vegetation and the crops. Wheat is said 
to look very fine throughout the state. 


I> Meeting of the Columbus Horticultural society on 
Saturday evening next. 


ENGLISH NEWS. 


Latest dates are to March 9th. The news is somewhat 
important. Sir R. Peel’s anti corn-law bill had passed 
the House of commons by a very large vote. It will 
meet with strong opposition in the upper House, but no 
doubts were entertained of its final passage, and there 
was a possibility tnat it would be so amended as to em- 
brace immediate repeal. 

Trade in American provisions and bread stuffs, was 
unusually dull, in consequence of great scarcity of mo- 
ney, and the unsettled state of the duties. 

Imports of American produce, at Liverpool, from the 
Ist to the 28th February, 1846, inclusive: From United 
States, beef, 553 tes, |080 bris; pork, 87 bris; tallow, 100 
hhds, 100 bris; lard, 312 bris, 496 kegs; cheese, 539 casks, 
1311 boxes; ashes, pot, 994; hides 1639; wheat, 1365 qrs; 
flour, 32,020bris. 











Cincinnati, week ending April 1.—City trade is brisk, 
but produce markets are dull. Flour has declined to $3 
60@3 65 per bbl.; wheat brings 70 cents; corn, 28@31; 
oats, 2325; rye, 50@55; barley, 70@75 cts per bushel; 
clover seed $5@$5 124; timothy $3@$4; pork, sales of 
mess at 9$@9 5), and prime, $8 ¥ bbl; lard 54@64 ¥ tb; 
butter is plenty at 84@9 cts for packing; cheese for shi”- 
ping» 647 cts ® fb; cattle range at $F to $3 50 ¥ 100 


Baxtimore, Cattle Market March 28.—Supply of beef 
cattle, fair, with consiqerable animation among buyers, 
at prices ranging somewhat higher than last week. 300 
head were sold at rates from $2 75 to 3 75 ¥ 100 ib, on 
the hoof, equal to $5 50@7 25 nett. Live hogs are plen- 
ty—price declined. 

New York, March 28.—Flour is in limited demand; 
Genesee and Michigan, at $4 44@4 50 ¥ bbl; wheat, 
prime $1 18@1 20 bushel; corn, southern yellow, 67; 
rye, 80; oats, 40 cts ® bushel; pork, mess, $11 50, prime 
$9 62 4 bbl.; beef, mess, $8@8 25 ¥ bbl. Wool is in 
better demand than formerly. 





(MARKET, TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 


GRAIN. Povttry. 
Wheat, full wt.,bu., 70 @ Turkeys,each, 37 a 50 
Indian corn, 22 a @ Geese, “ me 
Oats, 46 a Ducks, “ 8a 10 
Chickens, ** 0 
PROVISIONS. ana 8 10 
Fiour retail,bbl., 3,874 @ \SuNDRIES. 
* 400 Ibs. 2,00 a \ Apples, bu, 175 @ 2,00 
“ Buckwheat, 2,00 @ 2,50) «s dried, 1,50 a@ 1,75 
Indian meal, bu. 31 @ | Peaches,dried, 2,00 a 
Homminy,qnart, 3a 4 Potatoes 3 asf3 
Beef, bd. gr. | Hay, ton, 5,00 « 
« 100 Ibe., 3,00 @ 3,50 Wood,hard,cord,1,25 @ 1,50 
“ fore qr., = a 2,50) Salt, bbi., 200 a 225 
Pork, large hogs, 3, a } 
Ke 950 e «| SEEDS. 
Hams,country,Ib., 6 @ Clover, bu., 425 2450 
“ city.cured, 7 a 8 Timothy, 3,00 a 3,50 
Lard, Ib., ret., 6 a 7 Fiax, 3% @ 8 
« jnkgs.orbls. 6 @ ‘ASHES 
best rolls, 10 a 12 ’ da 
ewer os 9 @ rH Pot, 100 Ibs.. 2.75 a 3,09 
” in kegs, , 2” earl, 3 a 3y 
Cheese, ; 6} a | Seorchedsalts, 2,50 @ 
Eggs, dozen, 5§ ese 6) 
Maple sugar, Ib. 5 6, 
« molasses, gal, 50 | 
Honey comb, Ib. 10 @ 123 
* — strained pa Wh 


SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, 
For sale at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 
[Next building south of the Capitol, up stairs.) 


| COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 
OHN BURR offers for sale at this establishment over 1000 peach 








IL Most of the kinds will be sold in small papers at 5\* trees of the choicest varieties, about 700 choicest kinds of cherry 
q . 


trees;a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 


ets. each; but when large quantities are wanted, many 0- | Apricots, Quinces and Grape-vines; many varicties of Strawberry 
them can be had by weight or measure, at reasonable | plants, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, size or 





THe assortment embraces about one 
oy os = Lge ae te aaa | Wwitt stand the present season in the city of Columbus, 0., 
nee pent nee = | first day of July following, on the following conditions: 
in an envelope at the rate of single let- | 
Suikes ae $1) will make a hand- | When the mare isserved. Insuranee, $12, to be paid as soon as the 
some assortment for a garden, andcan | Mare ts known to be with foal, secured as above. Refer to handbills 


| productiveness; also, Filberts, Currants, Rasplerries, Asparagus and 
| Rheubarb roots; 60 varieties Chinese, Tea. Bourbon, Norsette, | Mi- 
| erophylla, Multiflora and Garden Roses, Syringas, Altheas Lilacs, 


FLOWER SEEDS, | Guelder Rose or Snowbal!,Double Flowering Almond ,Honeysuckles, 
Calicanthers, Hydrangeas. white Fragrant Chinese Pwonias. 
For sale at the Office of the Southst. | mile east of Columbus. — 


Ohio Cultivator. 5 : 
ani THE CELEBARATED TROTTING 
HORSE BELLFOUNDER. 


commencing on the first day of April, 1846, and ending the 


Single leap, $5, to be paid when the mare is served. Season, $8, 
Two dozen varieties, | '© be paid by the first day of December next; secured by note of hand 


; vigdaton 2 F for pedigree und performance, and a description of his stock, by let- 
be sent by mail to any place within 200 miles for 10 cents postage. =| n ’ : Pp avy eS 
*.* Price of Flower Seeds, 50 cents per dozen paper or 5 cents ters from Timothy T. Kissam. of N.B., the geutleman who bred him 


per paper for a less number. 


Annual Flowers. 
Ageratum, blue, 
Sweet Alyssum, 
Amaranthus speciosus, 
Globe Amaranthus, 
Double Balsamine, fine mixed, 
Scariet Cava'ia, 
White Candytutt, 
Purple “ 
Catchfly, two sorts mized. 
China Aster, double, mized 
Chrysanthemum, annua', 
Clark ia, elegans, 
Cleome grandiflora, 
Cockscomb, mized, 
Coreopsis, elegans, 
Centauria, Americana, 

" Cyanus, (blue bottle,) 
Cypress Vine, 
Datura grandiflora, 
Escholizia, yellow, 
Eternal Fiower, go'den, 
Gillia, blue, 

“tri-color, 

Ipomosis, elegans, 
African Hibiscus, 
Double Rocket Larkspur, 
Double Branching “ 
French Marigold, 
Double African Marigold, 
Sweet Mignionette, 
Upright ad 
Morning Glory, mixed, 
Nasturtiam, crimson, 
Sweet Peas, mixed, 


' Double Holiyhock, 


- Polyanthus, mixed, English, 


| or to Maj. Wm, Barker, of this place 
| 


| Portulaca Splendens, fine, A. W. BROWN. 


do. Thelusonia, fine, 
China, or India Pink, | 
Double Carnation Poppy, 


Columbus, March 7, 1846. 


‘SAMPSON’? AND ‘HERCULES? 


Princes’ Feather, | 4 be imported English Draft Horse ‘Sampson,’ and his three 
| Schizanthus, sorts, ped old colt, * Hercules,’ will stand the ensuing season, at the 
| Scorzonera, yellow, | Red Lion Hotel in Circleville. 


Sensitive Plant, Trrxms.—For Sampson, $7 asing'e leap, $12 the season, and $15 
Starry Scabious, | to insure; for Hercules, $5, $8 and $10. 
Scarlet Snap Dragon, } Maresfrom a distance will be taken by the season only, and 
Double Sunflower, | charged the insuring price, with no extra charge for pasture. 
‘Sweet Sultan, | B.F. EATON & BROTHERS. 
Scarlet Ten-week Stock, Columbus and Circleville, March 1, 1846. 
Blue Utorca, - —_-—-—— 
Zinnia elegans. 





FRUIT TREES 


OR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles rorth 
ial Flowers. : of the State py = Columbus, on the Sandusky road. an ex- 
: ’ | tensive assortment of Fruit ‘I'rees, comprising the ¢st American 
—— P nme | and Foreign varities of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Calendrinis renca, | a en together with Ornamented Trees 
are oe . and Shrabbery, Grape Vines, Goosberries, Raspberries and Straw- 
sn sr ee tender, ‘berries, Also a fine vrriety of Roses, Bulbs, &e. 

Donbie Colmashine Orders from a distance prompty attended to. Trees carefully 
| Dew Plant, one, i packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 


_ | 
Biennial and Perenn- | 


of fruit will t i i : 
| Foxglove, purple, } will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 


cases those only will be sent of the most approved kinds, and when 
required, such as ripen in successon. JOHN FISHER. 
March 1, 1846. 


do. white, 


Jerusalem Cherry, | 
Honesty, or Satin Fiower, | 
)Phiox, sorts, } 
' 
| 








SEED STORE. 


ELY & CAMPBELL, 
) Sweet William, mixed, 


Pinks, mixed double, 
Mountain Pink, 


Stock Gilliflower, 


: 23, Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 
| Verbena, sorts, 


{ ens q | ILL cash at the hest market rates for Clover, Timothy; 
Violet, Heart ,or Pansy, | pay casn @ market rates for Clover, Timothy; 
/ Wall theme” me oe W Orchard grass, Blue grass, Red Top, Flax and Mustard seed 
Wood Fringe or Fumitory, vine. | &e. Keep constantly on hand, and for sa'e, all kinds of Garden, 
ot ae . | Flower and field seeds. Also, Agricultural Impiements, Agricultu- 
FOR SALE! — ees — ee nd also execute all or- 
~ f | ders for Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 
| 
HE subscriber offers for sa'e the following property, viz: 2 yoke } > em —-——— -~ 
T of oxen, 3 cows, a number of stock hogs, 3 wagons, p!ows, har- | PRINCE'S 
rows, chains and farming utensi's generally. Also, a quantity of | 


Red Persicaria, 

Purple Petunia, fine, 
White “ 
Phiox Drummondi, fine, 














Lumber of different qualities at the saw mill. Timber ready framed Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, I lushing 
fit for small houses, barns or sheds, 18 or £0,000 brick, several hun- | L. I., near New York. 

+g! ! ity 
dred perches of stone; a'so, a 'arge quantity of corn fodder, a large | M. R. PRINCE & CO., offer for sale their unrivalled collec 


copper worm for a distillery, nearly new, a large iron boiler, 2 pair ; . 
of excellent Raccoon Burr Millstones, a !arge quantity of hoop iron, De | pea 6 nearest | ee val a — Frui 
with castings for machinery to run a distillery, one large caldron ye the !aryest pone: Anan of Searben 6 eee tee Eye 
bettie, a ey te fi aes, a cm 4 _—_ ayers meagan | and they challenge a comparison in poeery with any coigutlshment 
0 set up for distillery tubs; two kitchen stoves, 4 box stoves, with a) a ne. £3 ‘ : 
pane assortment of kitchen and househo'd furniture, with other Pe aa olidnerates een veer ton benny 
articles, rer 7 : ae . ? 
7 / ciaimed can be readily tested by sending duplicate or t 

All of which can be examined at any time, and purchased on rea- | any other Nursery. : . mina oper 
sonable terms. : LEVI BEARDSLEY. They have 2000 extra sized Pearson Pear and Quince, eight to 

Columbus, April 1, 1846. twelve feet with head, very stong and suitable for immediate bearing, 





be = —— | and 10,000 Pears, five to eight feet, and 2000 for Dwarfs or en Queno- 
HEDGES. — m ay spe ony te engen* = Same sizes and a 
- ‘ arge stock 0 n jes, Cherries a eaches, the ! 
y - ror by the subscriber, four thousand Osage Orange, suitable low by the hundred or thousan d; 10,000 Quinces, cna an feet. 
thew ae ges, one year old, from one to two feet bigh, at are 5000 Lancashire Gooseberries, assorted ; Victoria and other Currents, 
a RP 8. 8. JACKSO 10,000 Tasto!f, Franconia, and other Raspberries, at low rates. Of 
! neinnati, March 20, 1846, {april 1) | Grapes, the essortenens comprises all the most celebrated and careful- 
— | ly selected foreign varieties for the table and all American varieties, 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. | Phe collection of Roses is the largest in the Union, and —. 
CINTOSH & CO., at their Nurseries and Green House, Cleve- | §0 9) Plants of 1300 varieties, embracing every novelty that could 
land,O., offer for sate a large and valuable assortment of Frerr — peer of eee » R. 00 M and the 
and ORNAMENTAL trees, embracing al the finest varieties of Apples, + apn mdi feet: 50,000 Evergreen T F . — agnolias, 
Cherries, Pears, Piums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 000 Hawthorns and Pri etnfor hedge: 50,000 Lat y a and size; 50,- 
Strawberries and Raspberries, with a very choice collection of Or- and 5000 Tobo'osk Vietori poo Leviath Rhut e Asparagus 
namental Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen; Grapes, mental Trees they have cae 300,000 of on . a. ‘d - Oma- 
foreign and native; Roses, (over 300 varieties) Green house and ding 1000 Paulownia I mperialis six to eight feet The a+ ahem 
en Bulbons Roots Double Dahlias, Rhubarb, Aspar- can save two years by the superior size of their Trees and | ~ ero 
er he Saupstibem hee user Sbumenabiaste ot ‘ > Priced Catalogues to every post paid applicant. ~ 
’ y planted with fruit and | March 15, 1646 

ornamental trees, and have spared no pains or expense in procuring = : ‘ 

every valuable variety cultivated atthe East. 


Their e thrift dh r i le 
Desriive calgon) be al wit ehergeon eppatamts| POC pen ve ny NURSERY. 


the proprietors. 
HE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different 








All orders will be carefully packed and forwarded without delay. 


Cleveland, March 10, 1846. {april 1) and kinds, thoroughly tested upon bearing trees in the city and 
"Tclenirbmaitineiihiibin th —-~ | vieinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
ROCHESTER SEED GARDEN AND |p: 


Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders bei 
NURSERIES. ae epee and ~ trees will he carefully packed and rad 
. ort ai . wai t e . ' i 

IT ME sateeriber being extensively engared in the seed growing | tnd young sock tr nurverice a the west. Ail orders inust be et 
ders for GanpeN Sexvs or Frurr Trexs, at wholesale or retail, on companied by cash, or if a credit uote. a good reference. 

the most liberal terms. Mereb 1.1848 BISSELL & HOOKER. 

All articles will be warranted genuine, and true as represented — sition oe, 

Orders with remittance will receive prompt attention. AL ME Os gay ‘ a 
Cc. F. CROSMAN, 


ICP Snort Apvertisements, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, forthe 


Refers to the Editor of this paper. 
Rochester, N. Y., March, 1€46. 








tstinsertion,and three cents for each subsequent insertion £7’ 





